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Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is dead. 
0. That he was one of the greetest men of the 
88, age, is conceded alike by friends and foes. 





. The Danish Bee Journal for the year 
; 1886 is received from Mr. Alfred Rusbridge, 
of Chichister, England, author of “ Bee- 
MY Keeping ; plain and practical ; how to make 
] itpay, ete.” Articles from this gentleman 
are translated and run all through the year. 
Itis edited by Hans Ersler, and published at 
Kalundsborg, Denmark. 
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The Bees have Wintered Well, is the 
general remark of all apiarists. As we are 
promised an early spring, if the bees have 
noserious “‘set-backs"’ the crop of honey 
will be good, and plans will have to be made 
to place it upon the marketin the most de- 
firable manner, and to maintain living 
prices, 


+ + 


In Florida, says H. G. Burnett, in the 





NAL Dispatch, bees are swarming, and bringing 
: inhoney rapidly from the abundant bloom 
’ of the penny-royal, so that extracting is the 
ed eve order of the day. The hives contain about 
= aaverage of 50 pounds of honey, most of 
An which is sealed over. Prospects are good 
mt - an average of 75 to 100 pounds per 
a wlony of penny-royal honey. By the time 
that crop is gathered, the saw-palmetto will 
oben up, and the bees will be kept busy at 
. that until June, 
a Carel 
f elessness in writing seems to be so 
p COW 


very prevalent that we desire to call atten- 
” tonto it before another season’s business 

mmences. We have to-day (Friday) re- 
“i teived a postal card, without name, post- 
wpe od fice, county, State, or date, complaining 
~ id oe the writer received no reply to one 
5 per pee "e sent—which was probably in the same 
freight “ndition. To all let us say be sure to write 


al. a plainly, with postoffice, county 
SON, Fe before sending an order to any 
KOAGO: 800ds. 











Another Triumph for the Union.— 
McCormick's Bill to “ wipe apiculture out of 
Michigan,” as Prof. Cook calls it, was tabled 
on bis own motion on the 4thinst. In addi- 
tion to the remonstrances from officers of 
the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associations, and 
apiarists generally, we sent him marked 
copies of the Bez JouRNAL. Prof. Cook, 
Vice-President of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
used his influence, and Mr. Heddon, at Prof. 
Cook's request, sent him an official letter, as 
President of the Union, and here is Mr. 
McCormick’s reply : 


JAMES HEDDON, Pres. Bee-Keepers’ Union— 
DEAR Str :—Yours, in regard to House Bill 
89, is at hand, and in reply I will say that 
the Bill came up in its regular order, and 
was, upon my own motion, “laid on the 
table,” and Is let it die there! I do not 
wish to injure the bee-interests, or drive 
them out of the State. Yours. etc., 


JAMES W. MCCORMICK. 

Lansing, Mich., March 8, 1887. 

"Mr. Heddon says: “Inthis we again see 
the use of organization. I think it quite 
likely that Mr. McCormick introduced the 
Bill without giving it due thought, to please 
some disgruntled constituent, and now, 
upon re-consideration, is as glad to let it die 
as any of us.” 


Here we have another example of the 
benefits to be derived from organization and 
combined effort. The members of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union have many triumphs to be 
proud over, and this adds another laurel. 
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Bingham’s Vinegar Test.—So many 
have inquired how to make the vinegar test, 
mentioned on page 118, that we here give 
Mr. Bingham's method, which will answer 
all the questions at once : 


Take of clean yellow beeswax, one-half 
ounce, and two ordinary shot, % inch in 
diameter. Warm the wax until it is soft, 
and put the two “shot” into the centre of 
the piece of wax, as nearly as convenient. 
Make the wax into a ball like a marble. Its 
upper surface wil! rise to the surface of the 
vinegar or water containing one pound of 
honey per gallon—just the amount needed 
for the best vinegar. 





The United States Senate reinstated 
the special clause for apiculture in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill and passed 
it, but in conference,in the hurry of the 
last days of the 49th Congress, the House 
threw it out again, so apiculture will have 
to get along again on “short rations” for 
another year. This is very unfortunate,when 
s0 much ought to be done, under Govern- 
mental control, for our pursuit during the 
coming year. 
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Deaths.—We were made cognizant last 
month of the loss, by death, of the wives of 
both Mr. Ira Barber and Mr. F. C. Benedict, 
two well-known apiarists of this State. They 
have our heartfelt sympathy. Another who 
joined the “Great Ranks”’ was Mr. A. T. 
Blauvelt, of Blauveltville, N. Y., a veteran 
bee-keeper and breeder of very fine bees.— 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 


James Harper, of Mason, Mich., who has 
been a subscriber to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 20 years, has just passed to the 
other shore. His 48 colonies of bees packed 
in chaff are wintering finely—having re- 
cently had a good flight. This information 
comes from his son. 





More Lying.—C. W. McKown, of Knox 
Co., lils., has sent to us the Knox County 
Republican, with an article marked, copied 
from the New York Mail and Express. In it 
some lying penny-a-liner has drawn upon 
his imagination for. writing a “fancy 
article,” which damages the pursuit of bee- 
keeping. It is headed, “ Honey and Comb 
to Order,” and the first paragraph reads 
thus: 


Not only has American enterprise suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a honey-comb to 
save the bees the trouble of furnishing a re- 
ceptacie for their sweet store, but it even 
threatens to do away with the services of 
the industrious little bee, by supplying the 
honey also. More thanone variety of manu- 
factured honey is at present sold in the 
market, as being the genuine product of 
the little busy bee. Some of it comes in the 
form of strained and clarified honey put up 
in glass jars. More of it is supplied in the 
comb in small boxes with glass on either 
side, through which it may be seen, looking 
as natural asif it had been stolen from the 


hive. 

Such irresponsible jfalsifying<is the more 
dangerous and despicable, because it will 
travel by lightning, and be wafted on every 
breeze—whilejthe truth, as a correction, will 
limp along like a; cripple, and be kicked by 
every passir coward. 

The wily + played“by the] originator of 
that so-called “scientific pleasantry,” will 
cause his name to be execrated by honest 
persons all the World over. And if he 
should live a thousand years, and devote all 
his remaining life to atone for the damages 
he has already done to an honest pursuit, 
he would die an infinite debtor to it ; for the 
multiplying tongue fof jsiander and false- 
hood never can be controlled or made to 
cease its villainous calumnies! His name 
will 


napescageseocces “Gotiown 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 





Inthe Reading matter of their cata- 
logue for 1887, Messrs. J. W. Powell & Son, 
of Mankato, Minn., remark as follows : 


To all who wish to bein the front rank in 
the art of bee-keeping, we recommend the 
AMERICAN Bet JOURNAL, published weekly 
for one dollar a year. by Thos. G. Newman 
& Son. 923 and 925 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ills. The above-named paper is a 
live, wide-awake journal, and will makea 
live bee-keeper of any one who will take and 
read it. 


As this was unsolicited and totally un- 
expected, itis the more valued. Thanks. 





Catalogues for 1887.—Those on our 
desk are from 


Thomas B. Blow, Welwyn, Herts, England 
—60 pages—Bees, Hives, and Honey. 


E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills.—8 pages— 
Bees and Supplies. 


Reynolds Bros., Williamsburg, 
pages—Bees and Supplies. 


E. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y.—96 pages 
—Seeds and Plants. 


J. M. Hambaugh, Spring, Ills. -10 pages— 
Apiarian Supplies. 


Ss. D. McLean, Columbia, Tenn.—2 pages— 
Bees. 


E. M. Yeomans, Andover, Conn.—4 pages 
Bees 


Ind.—16 


J. W. Eckman, Richmond, Tex.—4 pages— 
Bees and Poultry. 
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There is no Mistake in insisting that— 
as in all other things, so in advertising—the 
best is the cheapest, no matter what its first 
cost may be. 
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Mur Queries 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 

eries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 














Packages for Extracted Honey. 
Query, No. 388.—What are the best 


packages to put up honey in for retail, before it is 
graoulated ?7—J.G. 





Glass-jars, tumblers, or small cans. 
—J. P. H. BRowN. 

For packages (less than a gallon), 
glass.—J AMES HEDDON. 

Probably pint and quart fruit-cans 
made of flint glass.—G.M.DOOLITTLE. 


If the honey is to be allowed to 
ranulate, I know of nothing better 
han tin pails.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


A jar poenging to the consumer. 
The second best is tumblers and 
raised-cover pails. The jar usually 
holds the most,and is emptied soonest. 
—C. W. DAYTON. 

Different markets require different 
packages, and you must find out b 
experiment for your own market.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

It depends upon yourtrade. The 
low prices make large packages more 
profitable than heretofore. Hence 
we would advise small kegs and cans 
holding from 10 to 50 pounds,although 
we use 5-pound cans to a very good 
advantage.—DADANT & SON. 

I have used the Muth glass jars, 1 
and 2 pounds; the objection is that 
they cost too much. Tin packages 
are cheaper, but do not sell the honey 
like the glass jars do. Glass pack- 
ages for the retail trade are best, if 
we can get them cheap enough.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

It will depend upon your market. 
Find out what the people want, then 
supply that want. In_ this locality 
small glass packages sell best. If you 
can sell granulated honey in your 
market, I would advise putting it in 
tin packages.—H. D. CuTTING. 

It depends entirely pos the mar- 
ket. Some useful vessel of small size, 
which can be tightly sealed, like tin 
ails or jelly cups, or fruit cans sre 
he best, Some markets prefer Muth 
jars, but they are of no use after the 
oney is out.—A. J. COOK. 


The best package to put up liquid 
honey for retail is a glass package 
that may afterwards be used for 
other purposes. I saw recently a new 
sealing cap for glass jars of foreign 
design, introduced by Mr. James A. 
Abbott. of London, that must prove 


package is usually the most salable, 
as itis compact in form, of conven- 
jent size for use, and what is of some 
consequence, reasonable in price. The 
style of package will depend upon the 
taste of customers.—J. E. POND. 
Glass jars, tin pails or kegs, accord- 
ing to the requirements of your 
market.—THE EDITOR. 


>_< 


The Best Bees for Comb-Building, 


Query, No. 389.—1.—What race or strain 
of bees make the thinnest cell-walls.or use the least 
wax iu comb building, and what use the most? 2. 
Would you recommend a strain that built heavy 
combs if you had to ship honey some distance to 
market ?—G. 


I think there is little difference. 
The blacks use the most wax in cap- 
ping.—G. M. DooLiTrLe. 
Ido not know. Some think that 
black bees make rather thicker caps. 
Surely their combs are whiter.—A. 
J. CooK. 
I think the claims of this or that 
variety of the honey-bee for making 
thin cell-walls is more imaginary 
than real. All these seeming differ- 
ences depend more upon the variety 
and upon the amount of the honey- 
flow.—J. P. H. Brown. 
I believe the Syrians have the thin- 
nest cappings over the honey, and the 
blacks the thickest. I would recom- 
mend the latter simply for the sake 
of appearance. In regard to the 
thickness of the cell-walls I cannot 
say.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
The yellow race of bees use the 
minimum amount of wax in con- 
structing the combs and capping the 
honey. The black race uses no more 
wax in the side-walls than do the 
yellow bees, but they make it up by 
piling on the capping; this gives them 
the reputation for “ white honey.”— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 
We think the weight of the cell- 
wall depends especially upon the tem- 
perature of the hive, not on the race. 
Those who tell you that one race 
builds heavier cells, are not sure of 
it they only thinkso.—DADANT & SON. 


Who can tell ? Considerable guess- 
ing has been done on this subject, but 
the difference is so slight that it would 
require a microscopic test to fully 
‘determine it. Get the best honey- 
bees you can find, and do not stop to 
bother much about the slight differ- 
ence that might be found in thickness 
of comb.—J. E. PonD. 

German bees make the brightest and 
thinnest combs. They use less wax 
and make straighter and smoother 
work. The yellow bees use more wax, 
make more uneven and darker combs, 
and while such combs may bear trans- 
— better, they cost more, and 

o not sell as readily, and any combs 
can be transported safely if properly 
crated.—J AMES HEDDON. 

1. The Syrians make the most deli- 
cate combs. The Carniolans and 














very valuable.—G. L. TINKER. 


It will depend entirely upon the! 


taste of purchasers. Ascertain the 
wants and requirements of the mar- 
ket, and follow them. The pernd 


blacks also make light combs. The 
‘Italians use more wax in comb build- 
}ing than any other race. 2. The ma- 


hardly detected. es 
of comb honey that could not be 
eaten without getting the mouth fy) 
of wax. It will no doubt pay the best 
in the end to produce 
combs even if we have to ship far to 
market.—G, L. TINKER. 


a choice.—THE EDITOR. 


i 
I have seen 


the lightest 


The real difference is too slight for 





Doubling op Late Swarms, 


Query, No. 390.—In doubling up late 
swarms or weak colonies,do you think it best to kil) 
the queen of the last bees you put into the hive 
or let the bees do it themselves? I suppose we 
hive many queenless colonies.—H. C. G. 





Kill the poorest queen.—Dap 

& SON. rig 
I never put in but one queen, | 

prefer to select.—A. J. Cook. 


I think I would let the bees doit 
unless there was a choice of queens.— 
C. C. MILLER. 

If colonies are to be united in the 
fail, I should prefer that one had beep 
queenless a few days.—W. Z. Hurca- 
INSON. 

Not unless there is a difference in 
favor of the former. If such exists, 
kill the poorer one.—G.M.Doo .irt.ez, 


Always save and cage the best 
ueen, and destroy the others.—J. P. 
1. BRowN. 
Much depends upon the time of the 
ow ad and the honey flow. When the 
es were gathering rapidily I should 
let them do the killing.—J as. Heppon. 


In case of weak colonies I think it 
best to kill all queens but one, and 
cage that one between the combs for 
48 hours. With swarms baving youn 

ueens, leave it to the “ survival o 

the fittest.”” When the swarms have 
old queens I would cage one for 24 or 
48 hours.—C. W. DAYTON. 

If the colony receiving the bees has 
a good queen, I should take away the 
queen from the other.—H.D.CuTtiné. 


I always destroy the rer queen, 
and then I know that the best one is 
saved; otherwise it would not be 
known which was left, as one would 
be as apt to be killed by the bees as 
the other, and there is no certainty 
that both even would not be destroyed 
by them.—J. E. Ponpb. 

I prefer to have all the colonies to 
be united but one, queenless for at 
least three days before the work of 




















they may be dumped together, queens 
and all, without serious consequences, 
but it is a careless way of proceeding. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 

It is best in all cases in doubling up 
colonies to kill one queen nine days 
before doubling up. Then cut out 
queen-cells and unite. Any other 

jan will be attended by some loss 

es by fighting, and necessitates the 


caging of one of the queens, the other 
to illed.—G. L. TINKER. 


Kill the poorest queen some time 















































jority of people prefer combs made so 
delicate that in eating the wax is 


previously; and when uniting, cage 
the other queen.—THE EDITOR. 
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Correspondence. 





<= 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
ocated near tne center of the State named; 
$ northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
© west; and this ¢ northeast; “© northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 


The Jolly Honey-Bee, 


J. ¥. LATHAM. 





xa 








Near a sunny wood-side, on a sloping spot, 

By a puriing streamlet, is my cozy cot; 

Where content I labor, joyous, lithe and free, 
As will a busy, jolly honey-bee. 


sporting in the spring time on the balmy air ; 
Watching at the porta! with a jealous cure ; 
Storing up the pollen from the willow-tree, 

As willa busy, jolly honey-bee. 


fre the welcome sunbeams usher in the day, 

Or the pearly dew-drops catch the glowing ray ; 
Humming in the meadow, buzzing o’er the lea, 
As will a busy, jolly honey-bee. 


Nursing up the broodlings,cleaning out the room, 
Cooking down the honey, from the maple bloom; 
Dragging out the ay with a Spartan glee, 

As will a busy, jolly honey-bee. 


Scouting through the bower,searching in the dell 
For the sparkling nectar in the flow’rets bell ; 
Basking in the sunshine merrily and free, 

As will a busy, jolly honey-bee. 


When the sbades of eve lengthen on the plain, 
Or the dark’ning heavens threaten coming rain, 
Hiemy journey homeward, from the storm to flee, 
As will a laden, jolly honey-bee. 

Rushing from the portal, circling in the air, 
Pitching in the tree-top. clust'ring—anywhere ; 
Closing in a murmur, floating from the sea, 

As will a roving, jolly honey-bee. 


Storing through the summer with a restiess zeal 
Treasure for my master, ‘neath the pearly seal— 
With unerring forethought—winter stores for me, 
Asa provident, joily honey-bee. 


Bearing home propolis, from the oozing cones ; 
Closing up the op’nings, driving out the drones— 
Sipping trom the aster, in the sunny lea, 

As will a busy, jolly honey-bee. 


When the frost of autumn, creeping on amain, 
Biasts the Sulidagos on the fading plain ; 

in my waxen chamber bugging clove and enug. 
As will a prudent, jolly honey-“ bug.” 


Through the blasts of winter, in a long repose, 

Tillreturning spring-sun melts away the snows; 

And the crimson verdure on the maple tree, 

Prompts to her duties—a thankful honey-bee. 
Cumberland, Me. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Winter Deportment of Bees. 


J. W. BAYARD. 








Misfortunes or accidents often de- 
tlop important truths, that other- 
ise might remain a mystery for ages. 
me 16 years ago, at night thieves 
artied from my apiary an extra strong 
id well provisioned colony of bees, 
hich they wrecked in an open field a 
hort distance away, about 6 days 
ving elapsed before I discovered 
ue theft. In the meantime, snow 
ul fallen to a depth of 10 inches, and 
ve temperature was 15° below zero, 
tat being exceptionally cold for this 
titude. On reaching the hive and 
ling it from the snow, the bees re- 
bonded with a“* roar,” as unexpected 
pa clap of thunder would bave been 
: In attempting to adjust some 

ebroken combs, the bees darted 
me and stung me severely on the 
: ’. while others took wing out- 
discharging a dark-colored feces 
“’¢snow. This was a strange ex- 


rience under the circumstances, as 
I expected that all the bees had per- 
ished, or at least would be in atorpid 
condition. 

I at once placed them in a well ven- 
tilated, dry cellar, where the tempera- 
ture never falls below 40°, or rises 
above 50°. In the meantime I kept 
watch of their condition with some 
apprehension as to theiroutcome. For 
atime a slight rap with the knuckles 
on the hive would cause a lively re- 
sponse, when later on they grew 
fainter and fainter, and at the end of 
amonth every bee in the hive was 
dead, superinduced by exposure to 
cold, over-eating and long confine- 
ment, resulting in diarrhea in its 
most odious form. 

The above served as a pointer to 
further investigations among my 40 
other colonies wintering on the sum- 
mer stands. I found on visiting them 
~- or night, with the temperature 
below zero, that a never-ending ‘*roar”’ 
or song would issue from the bees 
within, indicating great activity and 
vigorous respiration within the clus- 
ter, in order to counteract the en- 
croachments of their most deadly 
enemy—cold and frost. When ada 
arrived for a passable flight, all too 
wing that were able, whilst others, 
too sick, crawled out on the snow to 
die. Thus despoiled of their numbers 
to such a degree when spring finally 
came I was minus what had been 20 
good colonies, with all the other 20 
more or less crippled. 


Fortunately this condition of things 
only obtains in exceptionally cold 
winters, with tong-continued depres- 
sion of temperature. In handling and 
caring for bees for over 30 years, [ 
hazard nothing in saying that with 
the above or similar conditions, the 
same results will be realized in all 
future time. That a remedy is at 
hand is also true. It lies in the secur- 
ing the conditions of temperature that 
require of bees the least consumption 
of food of whatever kind,as well as 
the minimum amount of respiration 
and exertion, simply sufficient to 
counteract the encroachments of cold 
in our various localities of the North. 


For in-door wintering of bees, all 
late experiments point to 45° as the 
central idea among advanced api- 
arists—where bees can ply their nat- 
ural vocations, consume the least 
amount of stores. and suffer the mini- 
mum of loss. The same will apply 
to out-door wintering, only the differ- 
ence of being unable to control the 
temperature in a degree, by our vari- 
ous methods of packing, and the con- 
fusion of ideas on the subject. So, 
for the present we must take it as it 
comes. 

In close connection with this prob- 
lem of successful wintering, comes 
the oft-mooted and much discussed 
question of hibernation. The very 
hidden and peculiar condition of a 
colony of bees during winter, has 
given rise toa multitude of theories, 
much speculation, and not a little 
guess-work. Rev. W. F. Clarke has 
long since settled the question affirm- 
ativelv, from his stand-point; Prof. 
Cook demurs in his scientific and con- 
servative way ; whilst Mr. Demaree 








and Dr. Tinker have advanced snuffi- 
ciently to call for new light on the 
subject, if any shall be forthcoming, 
Allow me to place this declaration on 
record: While my _ investigations 
may all be superficial, and my deduc- 
tions all wrong. I do most emphati- 
cally deny that bees do ever hiber- 
nate, at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances, from the day a colony 
first enters a hive until the last bee 
makes its final exit! 


The trouble with apiarists in the 
past in regard to this question, is that 
we have been resting the case on 
theory alone, in preference to getting 
down to bottom facts. No one, so far 
as I know, has yet been able to bring 
to view (in an optical sense) the exact 
movements or true status of the in- 


side of acluster of bees during the” 


winter months ; whereas the breakin 

up of the same for the purposes o 

scrutiny, would only defeat the object 
in view, with the risk of destroying 
the colony. The very quiet appear- 
ance of the bees forming the cluster 
or crust thereof, is entirely imma- 
terial as furnishing any clue to the 
condition of things within. They are 
simply doing * picket duty,” and are 
within the radius of the heat of the 
cluster; can change location at will, 
and take food to assist in keeping u 

the temperature of the hive at a 

times. he idea that bees wake up 
at regular intervals to eat, and then 
relapse again into sleep, rests not on 
the shaddow of foundation in fact. 
They eat (not all at once) but promis- 
cuously, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, more or less; just as 
nature and the surrounding conditions 
require them to do. The lower the 
temperature the more they eat; the 
stronger the respirations, the louder 
they sing—until finally the * roar” is 
distinctly perceptible from the en- 
trance of the hive. 


We all know about rapping with our 
knuckles on the hive, in order to get 
a response from within, as to life or 
death. If alive, the response comes 

uickly; butif no response is made, 
then the bees are dead, and the sooner 
they are brushed from the combs the 
better. The question then arises, 
can bees respond to a rap on their 
hive, if asleep, or rather, enjoyinga 
‘** hibernal period ?”’ If they can, then 
nature in their case has been very 
gracious, and left other hibernating 
insects, as well as animals, sadly in 
the lurch. ForI feel very confident 
that nothing short of an earthquake 
could produce a kick from a beetle, or 
a growl from a wood-chuck. Surely, 
then, thereis an apology due some- 
where. 

As the young professor, who knew 
that bees only massed on the outside 
of their hives as the more genial place 
to sleep in very hot weather, and to 
prove his theory ran _ his fingers 
among the clusters, and collected his 
pay as he went along, so with the ad- 
vocates of hibernation. If at any 
time you become anxious to test your 
theory. just run your fingers down 
through a(so-called) hibernating clus- 
ter of bees, and collect the same kind 
of “‘coin,” you having the choice of 
temperature, anywhere from 50° 
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above to 20° below zero. This would 
be entirely practical, and, I have no 
doubt, satisfactory. 


The nearest approach to the inside 
of acluster of bees, that I have been 
able to reach in the winter season, is 
through atin tube 2inches in diam- 
eter by 7 inches long, inserted through 
a 2-inch hole in the honey-board. 
This reaches completely the top cen- 
tre of the cluster, and takes in very 
distinctly its fair proportions of all 
the intonations of song and sound 
from below; so by placing the ear to 
the upper end of the tube, one can 
more distinctly hear that never-end- 
ing song or voice of the bees, as they 
superintend affairs within the cluster. 
This tube can be left inall winter, by 
stopping the upper end to prevent 
draft, and serve as a means of obser- 
vation at any time day or night, at 
any degree of temperature, ranging 
from 50° above to 20° below zero; 
thus proving conclusively that the 
honey-bee never abates one “ jot or 
tittle” of its song of zee, zee, zee! 
during the lifetime of the colony, at 
any time or under any circumstances, 
or at any degree of temperature. Of 
course where a colony of bees reaches 
astate of torpidity, through the ef- 
fects of starvation and cold, an ex- 
ceptional case is formed, for they are 
virtually dead. 

Athens,o. Ohio. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Sale of Honey—Middle-Men, etc. 


J. E. POND. 








What is this “hue and cry” about 
the middle-men? Are they notasa 
rule as honest and conscientious as 
any other class of business men? If 
not, why are they tolerated for such a 
lenth of time and suffered to get rich, 


are at all practical. 
seen isthe advice to “ create a home 
market.”’ 
people of the United States use honey 
at all, and not 10 per cent. to any ex- 


The best I have 
Not 20 per cent. of the 


tent. The people must be educated 
up toa honey standard, and this can 
only be done by putting the article 
within their reach. There are but 
few things not absolute necessaries 
that will sell themselves. 


It is not over-production, and will 
not be so long as three-fourths of the 
eople never see a drop of honey from 
oy 1 to Dec. 31. California pro- 
duces honey ata profit at 5 cents per 
pound. If itis not over-production, 
or high cost of producing that is the 
trouble, can we not well assume that 
it is lack of education? At any rate 
let us not charge the middle-men with 
being swindlers until we find them 
dishonest ; but let us look for the real 
cause, and see if we do not find it 
pretty near home. 
Foxboro,o+ Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Market—Producers’ Association 


A. D. STOCKING. 











As the question of the marketin 

of honey is attracting a great deal o 
attention now, 1 wish to give my ex- 
erience in this line,and to makea 
ew suggestions which may be of in- 
terest to some. 
1 was located 6 miles from Ligonier, 
Ind., and was the first to introduce 
honey in sections in the market there; 
whenever I went into town I always 
took a small case of one-pound sec- 
tions and showed it to all I met. I 
sold what I could and took orders ; I 
also left some at two good grocery 
stores on commission. I set the price 
at which my honey was to be sold, 





in our large cities? Is the trouble 
with them, or are they at all responsi- 
ble forit? Isit not rather with the 
producers? Honey-producers, as a 
class, are not proficient in the matter 
of conducting general business. This 
is no discredit to them, as it requires 
education and experience ina particu- 
lar line of business to become at all 
proficient therein. 


It seems to me that the trouble lies 
in the fact that vast quantities of 
honey are massed “all at once” into 
some large centre, and the producers 
of the crop (all anxious to obtain 
speony returns therefor), are urging 
their commission man to sell. He, 
anxious to please, does sell, and as 
there are several houses in each large 
city, competition waxes hot, and low 
prices necessarily follow. The com- 
mission man isnot to blame; he is 
as anxious as any one to obtain good 

rices, as his percentage is thereb 
increased, but the pressure on bot 
sides—from the producer to sell, and 
the glutted state of the market—is so 
great, fearing that between * Scyllis 
and Charibda,” he may be foundered, 
he sells with the crowd for the best 
price he can get. 


and told them I did not care at what 
price others sold—this honey was 
mine, and if they did not sell it they 
lost nothing ; and that when the other 
was out of the way they could sell 
mine. I established a high reputa- 
tion for the quality and style of my 
honey which I was very careful not to 
lower, and I have ever since sold my 
honey at a higher price than any other 
that wasever broughtinto the same 
market. I have never been able to 
supply the demand, and I never but 
once went over 6 miles from home 
with honey, and never asked any one 
what they would give for honey. 
had a good trade amongst the farmers 


them ; they had become accustomed 


such as I did not think nice enough 


high as 100 pounds to one farmer. 





What is the remedy ? Various plans 
are offered, none of which to my mind 


who had once kept bees but had lost 


to a free use of honey. They came to 
my apiary and generally would take 


to put on the market. I have soldas 


A great deal has been said against 
farmers and others keeping bees, but 
I have found that those who have 
kept a few bees and have become 
accustomed to the free use of honey, 
and then lost their bees, have proved 
to be the best customers; and I be- 


ee 
—<—<$<—<—_—, 


quainted with the use of honey, wij) 


greatly extend the market. But some 
may say ¢hat I produce but a smalj 
amount of honey, and need not be 
troubled for a market. I grant that [ 
am but a small bee-keeper, yet the 
second season I sold over 1,600 pounds 
of honey, and those who have a much 
larger amount must make a stronger 
effort to increase their market ; I be. 
lieve a great deal can be done by 
going amongst the farmers. 


Last season there were several bee- 
keepers in the vicinity of my market, 
I visited all that were likely to have 
honey to sell; I set a price for honey 

and they all agreed to sell for no less, 
and they did not; yet there was not 
enough to supply the demand, anda 
ood deal was brought in from a dis- 
ance and sold at a lower price. 
Much might be accomplished by pro. 
ducers taking this course in their own 
vicinity. 

I believe that much good might be 
accomplished by a honey producers’ 
association for the bee-keepers of the 
country, by ascertaining the amount 
of honey likely to be put upon the 
market, the amount pevrnces in the 
different parts of the country, the 
prospects of the demand, the prices it 
would be likely to bring, and the pub- 
lication of the same, But to establish 
a uniform price for honey would be 
impossible, for the reason that the 
supply may be large in one locality 
and the price low; in another part o 
the country the supply may be short, 
and the prices high; and shipping 
honey from one locality to the other 
will be accompanied with too much 
expense and loss. 


Again it. would be impossible to 
unite the majority of bee-keepers in 
such an association, and if it could be 
done it would be accompanied with 
so much expense as to make it im- 
practicable, as it would be a heavy 
tax upon the honey-producers. 
An effort has several times been 
made to obtain reports of the pros 
pects of the supply of honey in differ- 
ent parts of the country, through the 
district and county associations; but 
they have always failed. The ass0- 
ciations referred to by the different 
correspondents are all organized by 
capitalists. and none of them coutrol 
but a small portion of the products of 
the dairy, etc. ; and I apprehend there 
are but few capitalists among bee 
keepers. 

It would be much more profitable, 
I think, to drop the discussion of this 


I question and devote our efforts to the 


home markets and the reduction of 
the cost of production. Much more 
might be accomplished by one 
more po bee-keepers in eae 
township, in seeing every bee keeper 
in his own township and uniting thea 
all in a township organization fot 
their own protection and benefit. 
Let them establish a price for the 
honey, and work in unison with those 
of adjoining townships to sustal 
uniform prices and work up the hosal 
market amongst the farmers and | 
the towns in their vicinity, and. 





lieve that any plan used to bring the 
mass of the people to become ac- 


necessary, buy up all honey ‘ha 
would be likely to injure their ma 
kets. Such associations could rep? 
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and work in unison with their 
county or district associations. What 
honey is sold in the towns would be 
jeft on commission with good, wide- 
awake grocers, the association estab- 
lishing the price at which it is to be 

. being careful to establish and 
maintain a high reputation for the 
quality and purity of their honey. 
Much more might be accomplished 
in this way than by any producers’ 
association, and thus the problem of 
the honey market would be solved. 


Now isthe time to work up such 
organizations and prepare for the 
coming season’s operations ; it can be 
done at little expense. and would re- 
sult in great good to all. 

Almena, 9 Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal 


{. §. Honey-Producers’ Association. $ 


J. M. HAMBAUGH. 








To organize a controlling per cent. 
of the honey-producers of the United 
States, and thereby bring them under 
‘the controlling influence of the asso- 
cation, is a task not easily accom- 
| plished. Can the North, the South, 
the East and the West be brought to- 
ther under one bond of brother- 
ood, so that there will be no infring- 
ing of rights, one upon the other, in 
f the financial transactions of the en- 
: tire honey traffic of the United States ? 
J (an our Oganization be so strong that 
t we can successfully ‘bull’ and 
h “bear” against the laws of supply 
and demand ? 
. We will suppose for argument’s 
“ sake, that we are now organized, and 
. have proclaimed to the world that the 
b prices on Our product shall no longer 
; be trailed in the dust, and consumers 
must pay us 15 cents a pound for ex- 
7 tracted honey, and 25 cents per pound 
for comb honey, or go without it; 
what does any one think would be the 
result? I believe the mass of the 


he consumers would argue that they can 
ut obtain granulated sugar at 15 pounds 
“ fora dollar, being equivalent to less 
nt than7 cents per pound; from this 
by they will say they can make syrup 
- costing less than 6 cents per pound ; 
“ot hence the folly of paying 15 cents per 
a pound for honey when they can geta 
— lair article of syrup for 6 cents per 

und. Sorghum molasses can be 
se, ught from 40 to 60 cents per gallon, 


his and the larger per cent. of the con- 

sumers will live on sorghum at those 
figures rather than to pay at the rate 
of $1.65 per gallon for extracted honey. 


Can any tell how this state of affairs 
can be benefited by an association of 
honey-producers ? We might be able 
loraise a “‘ corner” on our product, 
but at the present low rates of other 
Sweets, it would eventually succumb, 
aud at last be governed by the laws 
sverning the supply and demand. 

4 ome, there appears to be but one 
mi and one road out of the mire, 
> that is expressed in this short 
gk Increase the consumption of 







on away with commission men en- 
y, and sell only to the retail dealer 








and the consumer. Let honey seek 
its level along with other products of 
man’s labor, and when we cannot 
produce it at the prices the times and 
circumstances justify, let us step out 
and surrender to those who can. We 
should endeavor to increase the de- 
mand by giving the consumer some- 
thing to ‘ tickle histaste,” and by our 
honest, square dealings, let him know 
that he can rely upon our word, and 
feel that he gets value received for his 
money. 

We should endeavor to maintain 
good prices by placing a superior 
article upon the market, put up in 
such shapes as will attract attention, 
and suit the convenience of the pur- 
chaser; but until the farmers, cane 
and sugar producers, wool-growers, 
etc., effect a ‘‘corner”’ on their pro- 
ducts, I believe it useless for the 
honey-producers to organize with that 
end in view; on the other hand, I 
believe it to be detrimental to their 
interests. While I believe in organi- 
zations to defend our rights, elevate 
and increase our industry,I do not 
believe in ‘‘ corners,” monopolies, etc. 

Spring,+o Ills. + 


= 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Prevention of Increase, ete, 


ABEL GRESH. 











I have been looking in vain over 
several of our prominent bee-papers 
to find some experienced apiarist give 
his method—or some practical one— 
whereby increase could be prevented, 
and yet get the full benefit of work 
from the bees, in producing comb 
honey in sections. Nearly all agree 
that prevention of natural swarming 
is not practical, but hint or say in- 
crease could be practically prevented ; 
but I have the first to see who ven- 
tures to give explicit details of how he 
accomplishes the object: It begins to 
look to me as if their methods were 
considered ** tricks of the trade” not 
to be divulged. I know that hiving 
back into the same hive is not prac- 
tical with me. Hiving back into a 
hive whose colony sent off a swarm 
some days previously, is condemned 
by good authorities. Uniting swarms 
or parts of swarms, when swarming 
at the same time, is of little benefit, 
unless swarms are small, and, even 
then the object is only partly attained. 


Mr. Simmins’ method of preventing 
the desire to swarm may work in 
England, but I have my doubts about 
it succeeding in my apiary. Still I 
am glad that Mr. Simmins has given 
his method to the public, as it gives 
us ground to work and experiment on, 
and all methods should be given a 
fair trial, and if each would con- 
tribute his theories, or better still, his 
practice in this direction, together 
with results, I believe the problem 
would eventually be effectually solved, 
for ‘‘ in the multitude of counselors 
there is wisdom.” Let those who 
have had any experience on this line 
eer it in the BEE JOURNAL, giving 
full method, for the benefit of the 
fraternity in general. 








As to legislation, I doubt if any 
could be accomplished by it; 
ut I think much might be done to 
promote sales of honey, and hold 
prices at a reasonable figure by united 
effort. 
Weedville,4 Pa. 


for the American Bee Journal 


Comb Foundation—Foul Brood. 


CHAS. H. VAN VECHTEN. 














I could not do without foundation 
at any price. 1 use it in full sheetsin 
the brood-frames and in the sections. 
By its use a pound of bees can be 
built up into a good colony when the 
bee-keeper has no empty combs ; and 
by putting it into sections in full 
sheets, it is wonderful to see how the 
bees build it out, and the amount of 
honey they store from Alsike clover. 
My bees averaged 160 pounds of clover 
honey per colony. I use achaff hive 
something like the ** Falcon,”’ only the 
ends have hooks to keep the doors in, 
a catch to the bottom, and the cover 
is on hinges with a wooden staple and 
stick on one corner. When the cover 
is open the stick holds the cover level 
where tools and crates can be pile 
on. The back is double-walled, and a 
false bottom is under the hive, both 
of which are to be packed. The hive 
takes 8 frames, 10x1644 inches. I wire 
the frames and use a steel wire fora 
brace instead of a tin post. The hive 
has an 8-inch entrance and a 1-inch 
hole 6 inches above the entrance for 
free circulation. By putting 2 bushels 
of chaff on the hive,the bees will 
winter as well as calves or horses. 


In answer to the question whether 
extracting causes foul brood, I would 
say that there are quite a number of 
bee-men in this locality, and some of 
us have kept bees for 30 years. We 
work for comb honey in sections, and 
I never heard of a single case of foul 
brood here. I should think that re- 
volving the brood in all stages, with 
such force in extracting, would kill 
some of it in its first stages; but I 
notice that Mr. E. France, of Wis- 
consin, extracts from all the combs, 
and his bees never had the foul brood. 
I also read of a farmer who had a lot 
of bees in box-hives, and they were 
rotten with foul brood. It seems to be 
hard to decide. 

Victor,+o N. Y. 


—_— -_ 


For the American Bee Journal 


Best Method of Marketing Honey. 


THOS. TRACY. 











There seems to bea question as to 
the best method of market honey. In 
many of the large cities the whole- 
sale houses have ceased buying honey, 
going to the commission house to fill 
their orders, and the retailer only 
buys from day to day, throwing the 
carrying all on the producer or mar- 
ket man. 


Honey shipped by promiscuous 
freight to commission men, for them 
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to pay freight, etc., and sell without 
dictation, is what spoils the market. 
Have control of the car; load it your- 
self; ship to yourself; pay your own 
freight; unload it yourself; deliver it 
to four or six of the best houses in the 
city in good condition; set your own 
price, and hold it as long as you 

lease. The retailer that buys honey 
or 12 or 13 cents per pound, and sells 
it for 25 cents per pound is the worst 
man connected with the business, 
keeping half or more of the ple 
from buying any,and the rest from 
using half they want. 

Sell your honey to somebody, or 
buy somebody else’s. All should 
not go to market; ten men with one 
ton of honey will break down the 
market more than one man with ten 
tons. Commission men are a part of 
the cemmunity, and probably about 
an average; somebody must handle 
the boney between the producer and 
the consumer or retailer. I produce 
a few tons of nice comb honey every 
year, and will sell it as it comes from 
the hive for one-half what I should 
ask for it in a distant city, with cur- 
ing, crating, shipping, freight, dray- 
ing, commission, carrying, risk, etc. 

Let every man sell as much honey 
as he can at home, and as many as 
desire to do so, let them peddle it, 
and there will yet be hundreds of 
tons to be marketed. Let us hear no 
more about the commission men— 
they are a necessity, and are what we 
make them. 

Nashua, ¢ Iowa. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Feeding to Stimulate Brood-Rearing, 


C. THIELMANN. 











A great deal has been written in 
the bee-periodicals about stimulating 
bees, but so far as my experience has 
taught me, stimulative feeding of 
bees in early spring does more harm 
than good, and therefore, of late 
years, | have fed my beesin the fall 
instead of in the spring, provided 
they had not plenty of stores to winter 
on and for the spring. I intend that 
they shall have enough food the mid- 
dle part of October to last them until 
May. Ilet them do their own feed- 
ing in the spring.and they will ‘“‘make 
their nest ” just as it suits them best ; 
also put their stores where it is most 
convenient for them to use it. 


By so doing the cluster is not 
broken up, no excitement is created 
by which many of the most vigorous 
bees are lost in going too far from 
the hive, getting chilled, and never 
return; no heat (which is so much 
needed) is lost, and the colony, if let 
alone, is progressing faster than we 
imagine. 

I fully agree with Mr. Heddon’s 
idea, given as follows: ‘The best 
way to build up weak colonies in the 
spring (supposing they have plenty of 
honey and pollen in the hive) is to 
keep them as warm as possible !” 

It is an unquestionable fact that 
warmth for a weak colony, or any col- 
ony, is indispensable for good progress 


in the spring; the more warmth the 
better, especially at night, after the 

are on their summer stands. 
stimulative feeding will be in vain, or 
even is harmful, if the colony is not 
kept warm, and every unnecessary 


All 


disturbance or excitement is damag- 
ing at any time of the year, but 
mostly so in the spring; and we can- 
not feed bees in the spring without 
creating more or less excitement and 
disturbance. 

Thielmanton,o Minn. 


<< 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Marshall Co., lowa, Convention, 


The Marshall County Bee- Keepers’ 
Association met at Marshalltown, 
lowa, on Saturday, Jan. 15, 1887. The 
morning session was spent in a social 
way, and no doubt the time was well 
employed. 

Atlpm.,the President and Vice- 
President being absent, Mr. A. Pink- 
erton was cailed to the chair. The 
usual order of business being disposed 
of, Mr. Pinkerton made a few re- 
marks on the subject of surplus ar- 
rangements. 


He uses the one and two pound sec- 
tions, preferring the open-top sections 
so as to tier them up, by placing 
empty ones under those just being 
filled or finished. For his retail 
trade he —— the five-pound box, 
for he finds it about as easy to sella 
five-pound box to many of his custo- 
mers as to sell one and two pound sec- 
tions. For producing extracted honey 
he uses the two-story Langstroth hive. 


Mr. L. Koeper opened the discus- 
sion on spring management of bees. 
He winters his beesin the cellar, puts 
them out as soon as the weather per- 
mitsin the spring, which is generally 
not until some timein April. This is 
done in the afternoon. e closes the 
hive-entrance to suit the colony. In 
two or three days he examines all, 
and unites weak colonies, if any are 
found. He does not keep queens over 
three years, for a young queen lays 
the best. By close attention he makes 
his queens lay to their greatest capac- 
ity, so as to have all colonies strong 
by the time the white clover crop 
comes, To simulate breeding he feeds 
liquid honey, which he warms and 

laces in troughs two or three rods 

rom the bee-yard. He puts cut-straw 
on the honey to prevent their drown- 
ing. The feed is put out in the after- 
noon, and he has never had an 
trouble with robbing by placing fee 
outin this way. He also uses rye 
flour for pollen, and thinks that a 
little feeding of this kind for two or 
three weeks, or until the bees begin 
to store from the fields, isa great help. 
He feeds inside the hive if the 
weather does not permit the outside 
feeding. He examines the hives 
often, and assists the bees by placing 
empty combs in the centre of the 








of the brood-chamber. 





brood-nest as needed; and as more 
room is required he enlarges the size 
If the pollen 
becomes spoilt he cuts it out, and 


eS 
best to have new combs occasionally 
for oe are more healthy, and the 
bees will be larger in size. 
Mr. Diller said that he does not 
feed his bees, but when he puts them 
out he keeps them as warm as poggi. 
ble by covering the hives with cloths 
or quilts; that is all the spring care 
he wants his bees to have. He does 
not manipulate them much, as he be. 
lieves the disturbance injures them. 
A. Pinkerton said that his bees 
worked while he was disturbing them 
and did not care for it. Others pres. 
ent took the same view, that the dis. 
turbing or manipulating was no detri- 
ment, but an advantage when prop- 
erly done. 
Mr. Koeper stated that he had an 
extra large colony build up in the way 
discribed by his spring management; 
that he did not allow it to swarm, but 
worked it for honey, and during our 
good honey harvest of 1886, he took 
500 pounds of surplus from it. It was 
nee extracted. He has a large- 
sized hive, so that he extracts from 
the body of the bive. He extracted 
every third day. He also had a case 
of sections on top of the hive. Mr, 
Koeper is anative of Germany, where. 
he received a good training in apicul- 
ture and horticulture. He made the 
same report to me once before, giving 
the exact number of pounds, which 
was a little over 500. 
The subjects for discussion at the 
next meeting are: ‘Summer man- 
agement of bees,” P. Cover; 
‘** Honey-plants,” L. Koeper; “Sur- 
plus arrangements,” A. Pinkerton. 
The society then adjourned to meet 
on Saturday, April 16, 1887, at 10:30 
a.m., in the Court House at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 
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Open Cider-Mills and Bees. 


J. R. BOEBUCK. 


I am glad that Mr. J. Lee Ander 
son has noticed my article on page 9, 
and partly replied to it on page 42 
His opposition to my views proves 
that the subject is not one-sided 80 
far as we are concerned. The reader 
will please notice that in wy ‘first 
article I referred to ‘ open cider- 
mills,’ and not to ** cider-mills 
only, as Mr. A. has it. I attempted 
to show some of the injuries bees sus 
tained by having access to open cider- 
mills ; these he has not denied. Then 
I asked, what shall be the remedy? 

The remedy impliedly proposed by 
Mr. A. is for an apiarist to “ keep his 
bees on his own premises,” and thet 
says that he is “‘ not interested in aly 
cider-mill,” but in nearly 100 co!vnies 
of bees, but that that does not pre 
vent him from using “reason a0 
common sense.” Whom he is quot! 
as using reason and common-sense 
no not know. What is the difference, 
or who cares who is interested 2 
cider- mills ? andl 

This, with me, is not a question 
to which we will have, or which § 











does not leave the combs in after they 
become a little old. He said that it is 


0 to the wall, but how to legislate» 
= to have the benefit of both cider- 
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‘lgand apiaries, the former to use 
~* fruit of the orchard for the 
penefit of humanity, and the apiary 
or bees to carry the pollen and ferti- 
lize the blossoms of the orchard and 
jelds, and to gather honey from every 
open fower which would otherwise be 
wasted. Both can prosper, and should 
be had side by side. Since Mr. A. has 
named the familiar characters of 
“Jones and Smith,” and made out a 
case for comparison, let me use the 
game for a case that came under my 

rsonal observation last September. 
tis as follows: 

Jones owns a home, has nearly 100 
colonies of bees, has kept his bees for 
over 15 years, and of late years made 
a specialty of giving his undivided 
time to them during the working sea- 
gon Of bees, making a comfortable 
living from them. Last September 
his neighbor Smith erected a cider- 
nill not over 200 yards from Jones’ 
apiary; the millisof the most im- 


proved pattern, having a meng | of 
ay 


10 to 200 barrels of cider per 


Jones went to Smith saying, ‘* You 
Smith replied, 
“T do not want to do that; I will run 
The result was 
thaton the first day a few bees got 
around the mill, the second day a 


will ruin my bees.” 


the mill and see.” 


larger number, and the third day the 
scene resembled that of half a dozen 
ormore swarms about clustering on 
the mill, going into the grinder, on 
the pomace, on the flowing cider, etc. 
Smith being a good sort of a man con- 
cluded that it was too bad, and 
stopped operating ; had he continued, 
and had ** Jones ” been Mr. Anderson, 
the result would have been (at least [ 
think so) that Mr. A’s “nearly 100 
colonies’? would have been ground 
up, drowned, killed and diseased in a 
very short time. In this particular 
case Jones used common sense by 
offering to help Smith, free of charge, 
t board and screen up the mill, to 
which Smith consented, and there 
was no further trouble, except from 
the pomace. The workmen at the 
cider-mill, and the neighbors all 
agreed that Smith did right, and that 
if he had not allowed or helped to 
dose his mill, Jones and the com- 
Dunity would have had to get their 
honey from some other source, and 
‘tat Jones’ business would have been 
mined. Suppose Smith had kept on 
(8 he might have done) and told 
wes to’ keep his bees on his own 
temises,” what amount of ‘* common 
tse” would it have taken to keep 
me bees at home ? 
lagree with the Editor of the BEE 
OURNAL, that “class legislation is 
indesirable except in rare cases,” but 
think that this is one of the “ rare 
uses.” I also believe that we ought 
‘ ve interested in cider-raills, and 
hat every man has a right to build 
ti operate cider-mills, cheese fac- 
tes. chemical works, dye-factories, 
*der-mills,ete., but I do not believe 
id legislatures have shown by wise 
that they do not believe) that 
“st industries should have the right 
, ‘ntaminate the air, and poison 
tstreams of water to the destruc- 
. of health, and the killing of 
uers’ cattle that by nature have 


which such streams flow. Powd 


not allowed in populous cities. 


scribed. 


and honorable. Bees cannot 
from—and ought not to be kept 


other law of nature. 
Burton City,8 Ohio. 


Distarbing Bees in Winter, etc. 


B. Z. SMITH. 











apiarists claim that noise above a bee- 
cellar will make no difference with 
our bees? They say, put them under 
the kitchen where the children romp 
and play; 
there, I prefer a cellar separate from 
anything else. 

My bee-cellar has two coats of 

plastering 4 inches apart, over-head, 
then one row of brick (as it is a brick 
cellar under ground), and then the 
sills of a honey-house, shop. or what- 
ever I care to use it for. The other 
day, as I wanted to do some work 
in the shop, I thought it would be 
best to see if noise would molest the 
bees. So I quietly slipped into the 
cellar, after engaging my brother to 
strike on the floor, and found that the 
bees, on entering, very quiet, but 
alas! the very first stroke raised a 
loud hum, and the longer the noise 
continued the worse they were, until 
they began to fly from the hives quite 
often, about as we have noticed them 
doing in March, ata very warm time, 
when they are generally breeding, 
and very warm weather causes great 
uneasiness. 
Iam quite certain that none of the 
hives touch the wall, as I was very 
particular about this when placing 
them in the cellar. I am also very 
sure that no more noise was made 
than five or six boys would make 
when romping in a kitchen over the 
bees. I have some knowledge of this 
as I was brought up in a family of six 
boys. Is it not quite certain that 
such noise or jarring vibrates the air, 
walls and everything in close con- 
nection? I am led to wonder whether: 
or not nearly all bee-keepers would 
not ‘a ypeel a cellar where there would 
not be any disturbance in the least. 


My cellar to-day is at 45°, with 
some water on the bottom, which is 
pure, as it comes from a sand vein and 
passes right out at the’ tile, which is 
8 inches, and is also the ventilator. 
The entrances of the hives are all 
wide open, ond the lids are raised 
about 4 of aninch. There are 150 
colonies in a room about of 1,000 cubic 





the right to pasture the fields through 
er- 
mills are good in their place, but ~ 
these and many other industries ought 
to and do exist, but are justly pre- 


So cider-mills can and ought to in- 
terest us enough to want them, but 
they should be closed and prescribed 
from doing unnecessary damages to 
other industries equally as pm 

kept 

from—| Then why produce honey? Of course 

occupying the place nature, or a Wise 
Creator has chosen for them to oc- 
cupy, any more than one should waste 
his time in trying to reverse any 


Why is it that so many of our best 


while they may winter 


feet, and are surely in fine condition. 
How they will come out in the — 
of course remains a query, but 1 can 
say that I have been quite successful 
for 6 years in wintering in this way, 
with the exception of the year we had 
so much of the so-called bark louse 
honey-dew, when we lost about 30 per 
cent. of our bees. 

I believe in wintering bees on 
their natural stores, and plenty of it; 
if sugar syrup is better for them than 
honey, it surely is better for mankind. 


sugar syrup will be fed to colonies 
that are scant of stores, when honey 
is not to be had. 

Tuscola,o+ Ills., Feb. 14, 1887. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Tin-Rests in Surplus Cases, 


N. N. BETSINGER. 








I wish to show the advantages in 
the use of tin-rests. In asurplus ar- 
rangement space is its ee value, 
and when itis occupied by wood or 
taken up with bulky substances to 
accomplish its object, it is in that 
proportion deficient. In my experi- 
ments in producing comb honey I 
have found the nearer the sections 
come to the brood, the sooner they 
were occupied by the bees; therefore 
tin for section-rests are infallible. 

The strengthening of tin-rests is 
considered as yet imperfect, and. with 
many, an unsettled question. Where 
metal separators are used and so ad- 
justed as to come in contact witb 
the tin-rests, they can be very 
securely fastened by means of solder- 
ing, which makes a section support in 
strength second to none, and yet 
maintaining the same advantage 
found in any other more cumbersome 
section-rest—of admitting the sections 
anny in a solid line. 

There is also another advantage in 
the tin-rests that cannot be found in 
any other; that is, where tiering-up 
is desired, just bee-space can be given 
between the upper and lower case, 
and not allow the section supports of 
the upper case to come in contact 
with the top of the lower sections, 
which will, of course, greatly alleviate 
the difficulty caused by propolis on 
the sections, and also prevent the 
union of the two cases. Further, the 
danger of crushing bees in tierin 
the cases is greatly lessened, withou 
the necessity of using an extra rim 
for such a purpose. 

Marcellus, ON. Y. 














Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the Bez JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 





one sending us two new subscribers besides 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1887. Time anda piace of Meeting. 
Apr. 12.—Stark County, at Canton, Ohio. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Apr. 16.—Marshs!! County, at Marshalltown, lowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, Lowa. 
ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















—~— 


Well Satisfied.—A. F. Currier, Du 
Plain,© Mich., on March 7, 1887, says: 


I put my bees into the cellar on 
Nov. 24, 1886,and took them out on 
March 2 for a flight. They were 
happy, and seemed to enjoy the warm 
sunshine ; it did me good to see them. 
But the best of all was that all but 
one colony out of the 22 were in good 
condition. I carried them out in the 
morning, and back at night. I am 
well satisfied. 





North American Bee-Keepers’s So- 
ciety.—.Aaron Hunt, Gordon,+o Ohio, 
writes: 

I would like to suggest that the 
next meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society be held during 
the Fat Stock Show at Chicago next 
fall. Then the members can get 
lower rates on all the railroads; at 
least such was the case here last year. 
I would like to hear from others in 
regard to this matter. 





Examining Bees, etce.—A. C. W.., 
of Minnesota, ask the following: 

1. When is the best time of the 
day for a novice to examine a colony 
of bees? 2. Which is preferable, 8 or 
10 frame Langstroth hives for produc- 
ing comb honey ? 

{1. At about noon. 

2. If for top-storing, the 8-frame 
hive is better, so as to force the bees 
to store in the sections.—ED.] 





Ethical Principles, the Rights of | 5€#800 will be a favorable one. 


Property, etc.—James Heddon, Dow- 
agiac,? Mich., writes thus: 


In reply to Mr. G. M. Alves, I would 
say that my limited study of common 
law (and patent law) se a me to 
accept the abstract principles as laid 
down in bis last article, on page 
154. Iam aware that Nature is cold 


and cruel; that she appreciates no|away from the stum 


difference between justice and piracy; 
that the great law of ‘the survival 


of the fittest,”’ by which the hawk 
must survive upon the flesh and blood 
birds (whose agony he| swarmed. 
seems to enjoy, as with beak and claw 
he tears them in pieces), or perish for 
want of food, is shocking to the moral 


of smaller 


ethics of civilized man. 


I know that/| Simplicity hives for me, to which 


nated as Mr. Alves says, but for all 
this it requires no delicacy on my 
part to refrain from burning the 
wood my neighbor has chopped, or 
the coal he has dug; nor is he un- 
justly or unwisely “ selfish ” in asking 
me toallow him alone to enjoy the 
results of his labor until I exchange 
with him an equal result of my labor. 





Transferring Bees, Planting Trees, 
etc—A. Vought, Dlawara,é La., 
writes: 


I have bought some log ‘“‘ gums” 
with bees in them. I shall transfer 
the bees by the Heddon process. He 
says: ‘*‘ Twenty-one days later I drive 
the remaining bees, etc.”” 1. Now, 1 
wish to make two or more colonies of 
one, as they are very strong; must I 
rear or buy queens, or will they have 
started queen-cells and hatched a 
young queen in 21 days? 2. I wish to 
place a row of trees around my pas- 
ture, with a view of using them as 
— for a wire-fence in the future. 
hat kind shall I plant? 3. What 
kind of honey- plants can I raise along 
ditch-banks and fences, that will not 
be damaged much by horses tramping 
upon them in turning while cultivat- 
ing the crop. 
1. Mr. Heddon answers: ‘ They 
will have a new fertile queen at the 
time of thesecond drive. 2and 3. One 
acquainted with the climate and soil 
could not advise you. J. W. Winder, 
Jackson Pass. Depot, New Orleans, 
-‘La., or Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 
La., would, no doubt, give you the 
information, if you write to them for 
it.”"—EbD.] 

Early Spring.—T.: T. Phlegar. 
Pearisburg,? Va.,on March 3, 1887, 
writes as follows: 

I put into winter quarters 12 colo- 
nies of bees, and have lost one on 
account of its being too weak when 
winter began. The spring is nearly 
20 days earlier this year than last, 
when the first pollen was brought in 
on March 20; this spring it is March 
2. Last year was too cooland wet 
here for bees. I think the coming 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.—J. N. Col- 
wick, Norse.© Texas, on Feb. 9, 1887, 
writes: 


I commenced bee-keeping in 1882, 
when I found a swarm in an oak tree, 


brought it home, after having run 


for fear of stings. These bees in- 
creased the second season to 4 colo- 
winter, and 3 


honey. A carpenter made 3 two-stor 








may right of land (which Henry 
eorge says is not right at all) origi- 


and with the help of my brother we 


several times | 0” them. 


nies; one was killed by mice in the 
came through and 
I had in * box-gums ” 10 
colonies when fall came, besides hav- 
ing taken about 200 pounds of comb 


transferred 3 of the weakest colonies. 


es 
cc 


remaining 7 colonies, and ine 

all to 18 in 1885, besides extraeti 
about 250 pounds of honey. In the 
spring of 1886 I purchased 9 colonies 
sold 4,and packed 28 for winter. { 
had to feed them in the forepart of 
the summer. ‘Bees gathered some 
honey last fall. I examined one colony 
Feb. 2, and found about 4 inches 
square of eggs and a few larve; they 
now have ones in three combs. The 
brought pollen from elm on Feb. 
Do bees weigh the same if starved 
as they do when they gather plenty of 
honey ? Or, will a pound of bees con- 
tain the same number in a good se- 
son as when they find no honey, and 
have no more in the hive than they 
will consume ? 


|The difference would be almost im- 
perceptible, in either case.—Ep.} 





May Convention of Bee-Keepers.— 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., 
says : 

_Inreference to the proposed conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with honey markets, is May not 
rather late for those who have work 
to attend to at that time—in fact for 
all bee-keepers ? It should be a suc- 
cess, and I should regret a failure, 
even in @ measure, for any such 
reason. 

[If a convention is to be held this 
spring, the time and place should be 
announced at once. If delayed much 
longer it cannot be held until the fall, 
and then it might save much expense 
to hold it the day before or after some 
other important convention.—Ep.} 





My Experience with Bees.—Thos. 
Ellicott, Fentonville, 6 Mich., on Mar. 
5, 1887, says: 


I have had fair success keeping bees, 
although I have met with some losses. 
Last summer I secured 2,300 pounds 
of comb honey, and 100 pounds of ex- 
tracted from 24 colonies, the most of 
them being very light in the spring. 
I now have 80 colonies, and I have 
_ out for the bees about $70 
cash. 


Bees Working Hard.—G. 33. Catt 
mell, Jackson,+o Tenn., on March 5 
1887, writes : 

M My bees have wintered well. I ha 
not lost a colony. I have 23 colonié 
all strong in bees. They carried 
the first pollen on Feb. 10. Peach am 
plum trees have been in ful! bloom fi 
a week, and the bees are working hi 





Reversible Honey-Boards.— Ja™ 
M.Goodrich South Frankfort, 6 Mieb 
writes: 

My reversible bottom-board for tt 
Simplicity hive is made thus: * 
board is 3 inches longer than the bi 
there is a rim on three sides of it 
of an inch wider than the Dott 





In the spring of 1884 I transferred the 


boards are thick, and the same thi¢ 
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the body of the hive. The 
ny reach across the hive, and are 
the same length as the hive is wide 
» the inside, and are halved or 
patched, the rim being nailed to the 
hoard, so that it projects ¥% of an inch 
op each side of the board nailed to 
tbe hive, which rests on the rim, and 
his leaves a fly-hole 3¢ of an inch in 
font, the width of the hive, and the 
entrance-blocks are held as firmly as 
in the portico hive, and the bottom- 
ward is the same either side up. 





Abundance of Bloom.—W. 8S. Dong- 
ss, Lexington,© Tex., March 8,1887, 
writes : 

My bees have wintered in splendid 
eodition as usual, if supplied with 
poney ; each had from 30 to 40 pounds 
of nice honey to winteron. On Feb. 
ithey began to bringin pollen very 
gst from the elm, and now wild 
pach is yielding both honey and 
pollen; cotton-wood is also oe 
pllen. Fruit-trees are in full bloom, 
«the bees are having all they can do. 
Ihave one strong colony that is clus- 
tring on the outside in the heat of 
theday. Allof the hives are becom- 
ing crowded with -bees. I noticed 
horse- mint springing up by the thou- 
unds. The weather is delightful here ; 
some of the farmers have corn large 
mough to cultivate, while others 
have just planted theirs. Some peo- 
ple are planting cotton. 





Beesand Grapes, ete.—Louis Wer- 
wr, Edwardsville, Ills., on March 
7, 1887, writes : 

Ihave had a little difficulty with a 
neighbor about bees and grapes. He 
ptupa petition and had all sign it 
vho would, to get me out of the city ; 
wut I have worked hard and convinced 
the City Council that bees do not 
puncture grapes, so they declared that 
ihe bees were my support, and they 
lirew itout, saying that it was only 
prejudice, and that was all. The 
party could not give bond for the 
fost of a suit,so they gave it up. 
thas the case is ended so far. Bees 
lave been working on maple and elm 
anee Feb. 27, and they are in fine 
wndition, having plenty of brood and 
jung bees. Bees have wintered 
Meely,and the prospect for a good 
year in this locality are quite flatter- 
mg. | will have drones flying by 

wl 1, and I think there will be 
ary swarming and plenty of white 

“ver this year. 





Stop the Extractor.—F. L. Merrick, 
udron,o IlJs., writes as follows: 


, .eartily agree with Mr. James 
xidon. on page 155, about holding a 
“rth American Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
‘hon next May; not for the pur- 
pot exhibiting bee-keepers’ sup- 
“8,0r anything of the kind, but to 
ucts the best methods of produc- 
. loney—whether it is best to con- 
ue to extract honey. I agree with 
. eddon, that we must have a 
ige ; that we should produce “‘gilt- 
“comb honey ;” and put our ex- 


tractors aside for a few years at least. 
So long as extracted honey shall be 
roduced in such quantities as it has 

en for the past few years, we will 
be obli to sell our gilt-edged comb 
honey for about 12 or 13 cents per 

und. But by ceasing to extract 
oney, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that we can ‘agree on a price for 
comb honey that will be remunera- 
tive. We may have I all odds the 
most interesting meeting that ever 
was held on this continent. 


Early Spring Indicated.— B. T. 
Baldwin, Marion,© Ind., on March 8, 


| 1887, writes : 


I began the winter with 94 colonies 
packed in chaff on the summer stands; 
all are alive yet and in good condition, 
except 2 or 3 that are queenless. The 
maples have commenced to bloom, 
and the bees gathered their first pol- 
len from that source to-day, which is 
10 days earlier than last season, 42 
days earlier than in 1885, and 14 days 
earlier than in 1884. Hence we will 
have an early spring if it holds out. 
Do not the best honey years follow 
late, backward springs, and poor years 
and failures follow early springs ? 
Can ‘* P.Benson,” of Marengo, I1I.,tell ? 





Prospects Favorable in Alabama.— 
B. B. Toney, Holly Tree,é Ala., on 
March 7; 1887, writes: 


I made next to nothing out of my 
bees last year; I had 70 colonies in 
the spring, and obtained 25 gallons of 
honey, all told. be increased to 111 
colonies, and were without honey the 
last of August. I was preparing to 
feed the 25 gallons of honey to the 
bees, when I noticed that they were 
bringing in honey, and in 4 weeks 
they had from 20 to 50 pounds of 
honey each, which was of good 
quality. Till to-day I have lost but 3 
colonies, leaving at present 108. The 
terms o are now in bloom, and 

ees are now doing well. Everythin 
is now favorable for a good crop o 
honey; last year it was too wet and 
cool for its secretion. My average 
per colony was 4 pounds! ow have 
not I made a better report than did 
Dr. Miller,on page 44 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1886? I would rather 
have had a better one to make, but I 
am glad that it is no worse. 


Bees Quiet in the Cellar.—D. E. 
Hopkins, Indian Ford,? Wis., on 
March 8, 1887, writes: 


I put 69 colonies into the cellar on 
Nov. 25, 1886, and they are all right. 
They have been very quiet all winter; 
the temperature has not varied over 
4°. Thecellar has a ground bottom, 
and is perfectly dark. I ventilate it 
with a 4-inch pipe connected with the 
heating stove above. Also a 4-inch 
pipe extends through one of the cellar 
windows, to let in cold air if needed ; 
ithas a damper that can be closed 
when it is too cold. The bee-room is 
9x18 feet, and 10 feet high. I use 
Langstroth hives, and tier them up 4 
high, after removing the caps, and 





leave the full entrance open. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
Good 1-lb, sections, 10@12¢.; choice, 12 13c. Not 
much call for extracted and "S4 little for comb. 

BEESWAX,—25c. ‘R.A. BORNETT, 

Feb. 21. 161 South Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-Ib. sec- 
tions, 10@12c.; in 2-lbs., 9@10c.; off grades, 1 to 2 
cts. per Ib. less. Buckwheat, in 1-lb. sections, 
8iec.; in 2-lbs., 7@744c. Extracted, California. 
tay mal buckwheat, 4@4¢c. Supply of comb boney 
is rhe and demand for all kinds is improving. 
BERSW AX.—21@23¢. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS. 

21. 34 Hudson 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white comb, 10@1lic. Supply 
large an‘ sales are slow. 
E3W AX.—23c. 
Mar. 11. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y.—Extracted is firm at 4@4¢c., and comb. 
at 8@12c. per lb. 
BEESW AX.—19@2Ic. 
Feb. 9. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


BOSTON, 

HONE Y.—1-Ib. packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@12c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Demand for 1-lb. sections lively. 

BEES W AX.—24 cts. per Ib. 

Feb.11. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 4@7c. per Ib. 
Nice comb brings 12@15c. per ib. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per |b. for 
g004 to choice yellow. 
Jan. 22. C.F.MUOTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y.—Choice white,!-lb. sections,sells ati2 
@13c.; second quality white, 10@11c.: white 2-ibs., 
10@!ic. Buckwheat, 8@9c. Extracted, 
Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

b A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—We quote choice 1-Ib. sections at 11@ 
12¢.; 2-ibs.,10@1ic. No call for dark. White ex- 
tracted, in barre!s and kegs,6@6‘¢c. ; in smal! pack- 
ages, 7@8c.; dark, in barreis and kegs, 3@5c. De- 
mand fair andsupply ample. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 


ar. 5. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISOO. 
HONEY.—We quote : Comb, extra white, 12@18 
cts.; umber to white, 84@11. Extracted, white, 
444@4c.; amber and candied, 334@4c. Trade is 


quiet. 
Jan. 10. O. B. SMITH & CO., 453 Front 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote white clover 1-pounds at 
12¢.; dark 1-Ibs., 8@10c.; white clover 2-Ibs., 10@11 
cts,: dark 2-ibs,,.7@9c. Extracted, white clover, 
6c.; durk, 4 5¢.; white sage, 5@5)<¢c.; amber,4}4@5. 

BEESW AX.—20G@23c. 

J an. 13. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
344@4\4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No,1 
ay 4 4 advance on above prices. xt 
n barrels. 444@5c.; in cans, 5@6c. Market duil. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 2!c. for prime. 

Feb. 3. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 





Continuous Advertising brings much 
larger returns, in proportion to the outlay, 
than periodic or spasmodic advertising. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bes JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 


year and the binder for $1.50. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and place of Meeting. 
Apr. 12.—Stark County, at Canton, Ohio. 
4 Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Apr. 16.—Marsha!l County, at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 


ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Well Satisfied. —A. F. Currier, Du 
Plain,©® Mich., on March 7, 1887, says: 


I put my bees into the cellar on 
Nov. 24, 1886,and took them out on 
March 2 for a flight. They were 
happy, and seemed to enjoy the warm 
sunshine; it did me good to see them. 
But the best of all was that all but 
one colony out of the 22 were in good 
condition. I carried them out in the 
morning, and back at night. 
well satisfied. 





I am 


North American Bee-Keepers’s So- 
ciety.—Aaron Hunt, Gordon,+o Ohio, 
writes: 


I would like to suggest that the 
next meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society be held during 
the Fat Stock Show at Chicago next 
fall. Then the members can get 
lower rates on all the railroads; at 
least such was the case here last year. 
I would like to hear from others in 
regard to this matter. 


Examining Bees, etc.—A. C. W., 
of Minnesota, ask the following: 


1. When is the best time of the 
day for a novice to examine a colony 
of bees? 2. Which is preferable, 8 or 
10 frame Langstroth hives for produc- 
ing comb honey ? 


{1. At about noon. 

2. If for top-storing, the 8-frame 
hive is better, so as to force the bees 
to store in the sections.—ED.] 


Ethical Principles, the Rights of 
Property, etc.—James Heddon, Dow- 
agiac,? Mich., writes thus: 


In reply to Mr. G. M. Alves, I would 
say that my limited study of common 
law (and patent law) prepare me to 
accept the abstract principles as laid 
down in his last article, on page 
154. Lam aware that Nature is cold 
and cruel; that she appreciates no 
difference between justice and piracy; 
that the great law of “the survival 
of the fittest,’”’ by which the hawk 
must survive upon the flesh and blood 
of smaller birds (whose agony he 
seems to enjoy, as with beak and claw 
he tears them in pieces), or perish for 
want of food, is shocking to the moral 
ethics of civilized man. I know that 
proverty right of land (which Henry 

eorge says is not right at all) origi- 


nated as Mr. Alves says, but for all 
this it requires no delicacy on my 
part to refrain from burning the 
wood my neighbor has chopped, or 
the coal he has dug; nor is he un- 
justly or unwisely * selfish ” in asking 
me toallow him alone to enjoy the 
results of his labor until I exchange 
with him an equal result of my labor. 


Transferring Bees, Planting Trees, 
etc—A. Vought, Dlawara,é La., 
writes: 


I have bought some log ‘“‘ gums”’ 
with bees in them. I shall transfer 
the bees by the Heddon process. He 
says: ‘* Twenty-one days later I drive 
the remaining bees, etc.” 1. Now, I 
wish to make two or more colonies of 
one, as they are very strong; must I 
rear or buy queens, or will they have 
started queen-cells and hatched a 
young queen in 21 days? 2. I wish to 
place a row of trees around my pas- 
ture, with a view of using them as 

osts for a wire-fence in the future. 

What kind shall I plant? 3. What 
kind of honey: plants can I raise along 
ditch-banks and fences, that will not 
be damaged much by horses tramping 
upon them in turning while cultivat- 
ing the crop. 


1. Mr. Heddon answers: ‘* They 
will have a new fertile queen at the 
time of thesecond drive. 2and 3. One 
acquainted with the climate and soil 
could not advise you. J. W. Winder, 
Jackson Pass. Depot, New Orleans, 
-‘La., or Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 
La., would, no doubt, give you the 
information, if you write to them for 
it.”"—Ep.] 

Early Spring.—T.: T. Phlegar. 
Pearisburg,? Va.,on March 3, 1887, 
writes as follows: 


I put into winter quarters 12 colo- 
nies of bees, and have lost one on 
account of its being too weak when 
winter began. The spring is nearly 
20 days earlier this year than last, 
when the first pollen was brought in 
on March 20; this spring it is March 
2. Last year was too cool and wet 
here for bees. I think the coming 
season will be a favorable one. 


Bee-Keeping in Texas.—J. N. Col- 
wick, Norse,© Texas, on Feb. 9, 1887, 
writes : 


I commenced bee-keeping in 1882, 
when I found a swarm in an oak tree, 
and with the help of my brother we 
brought it home, after having run 
away from the stamp several times 
for fear of stings. hese bees in- 
creased the second season to 4 colo- 
nies; one was killed by mice in the 
winter, and 3 came through and 
swarmed. I had in “ box-gums ” 10 
colonies when fall came, besides hav- 
ing taken about 200 pounds of comb 
honey. A carpenter made 3 two-story 
Simplicity hives for me, to which I 





transferred 83 of the weakest colonies. 
In the spring of 1884 I transferred the 


ed 
—____—: 


remaining 7 colonies, and increased 
all to 18 in 1885, besides extraeting 
about 250 pounds of honey. In the 
spring of 1886 I purchased 9 colonies 
sold 4,and packed 28 for winter, { 
had to feed them in the forepart of 
the summer. “Bees fathered some 
honey last fall. I examined one colony 
Feb. 2, and found about 4 inches 
square of eggs and a few larve; the 
now have ones in three combs. The 
brought pollen from elm on Feb, 9. 
Do bees weigh the same if starved 
as they do when they gather plenty of 
honey? Or, will a pound of bees con- 
tain the same number in a good sea- 
son as when they find no honey, and 
have no more in the hive than they 
will consume ? 


|The difference would be almost im- 
perceptible, in either case.—Ep.} 


May Convention of Bee-Keepers.— 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., 
says : 


In reference to the proposed conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with honey markets, is May not 
rather late for those who have work 
to attend to at that time—in fact for 
all bee-keepers ? It should be asuc- 
cess, and I should regret a failure, 
even in @ measure, for any such 
reason. 


[If a convention is to be held this 
spring, the time and place should be 
announced at once. If delayed much 
longer it cannot be held until the fall, 
and then it might save much expense 
to hold it the day before or after some 
other important convention.—ED.] 


My Experience with Bees.—Thos. 
Ellicott, Fentonville, é Mich., on Mar. 
5, 1887, says : 


I have had fair success keeping bees, 
although I have met with some losses. 
Last summer I secured 2,300 pounds 
of comb honey, and 100 pounds of ex- 
tracted from 24 colonies, the most of 
them being very light in the spring. 
I now have 80 colonies, and | have 
— out for the bees about $70 2 
cash. 


Bees Working Hard.—G. B. Cart 
mell, Jackson,+o Tenn., on Marché, 
1887, writes : 


My bees have wintered well. I hav 
not lost a colony. I have 23 colonies 
all strong in bees. They carried i 
the first pollen on Feb. 10. Peach ané 
plum trees have been in full bloom for 
a week, and the bees are working hati 
on them. 


Reversible Honey-Boards.— Jam# 
M.Goodrich,South Frankfort, 4 Mie 
writes : 

My reversible bottom-board for tit 
Simplicity hive is made thus: +™ 
board is 3 inches longer than the hité 
there is arim on three sides of it. 
of an inch wider than the bottom 





boards are thick, and the same thi 
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the body of the hive. The 
pears reach across the hive, and are 
the same length as the hive is wide 
on the inside, and are halved or 
matched, the rim being nailed to the 
poard, so that it projects 3 of an inch 
on each side of the board nailed to 
the hive, which rests on the rim, and 
this leaves a fly-hole 3 of aninch in 
front, the width of the hive, and the 
entrance-blocks are held as firmly as 
inthe portico hive, and the bottom- 
poard is the same either side up. 





Abundance of Bloom.—W. 8S. Dong- 
lass, Lexington,© Tex., March 8,1887, 
writes : 


My bees have wintered in splendid 
condition as usual, if supplied with 
honey ; each had from 30 to 40 pounds 
of nice honey to winter on. On Feb. 
1 they began to bringin pollen very 
fast from the elm, and now wild 
peach is yielding both honey and 
pollen; cotton-wood is also yielding 
pollen. Fruit-trees are in full bloom, 
so the bees are having all they can do. 
J have one strong colony that is clus- 
tering on the outside in the heat of 
the day. Allof the hives are becom- 
ing crowded with -bees. I noticed 
horse- mint springing up by the thou- 
ands. The weather is delightful here ; 
some of the farmers have corn large 
enough to cultivate, while others 
have just planted theirs. Some peo- 
ple are planting cotton. 





Beesand Grapes, ete.—Louis Wer- 
ner, Edwardsville,? Ills., on March 
7, 1887, writes : 


I have had a little difficulty with a 
neighbor about bees and grapes. He 
gotup a petition and had all sign it 
who would, to get me out of the city ; 
but I have worked hard and convinced 
the City Council that bees do not 
puncture grapes, so they declared that 
the bees were my support, and they 
threw itout, saying that it was only 
prejudice, and that was all. The 
party could not give bond for the 
costs of a suit,so they gave it up. 
Thus the case is ended so far. Bees 
have been working on maple and elm 
since Feb. 27, and they are in fine 
condition, having plenty of brood and 
young bees. Bees have wintered 
nicely, and the prospect for a good 
year in this locality are quite flatter- 
Ing. I will have drones flying by 
April 1, and I think there will be 


early swarming and plenty of white 
clover this year. . ' 





Stop the Extractor —F. L. Merrick, 
Waldron. IlJs., writes as follows: 


£ heartily agree with Mr. James 
pocon. on page 155, about holding a 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
ention next May; not for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting bee-keepers’ sup- 
bles, or anything of the kind, but to 
comes the best methods of produc- 
38 1onéy—whether it is best to con- 
hue to extract honey. I agree with 
_. leddon, that we must have a 
1 ,u8e ; that we should produce “‘gilt- 

sed comb honey ;” and put our ex- 





tractors aside for a few years at least. 
So long as extracted honey shall be 
roduced in such quantities as it has 

en for the past few years, we will 
be obliged to sell our gilt-edged comb 
honey for about 12 or 13 cents per 

und. But by ceasing to extract 
oney, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that we can ‘agree on a price for 
comb honey that will be remunera- 
tive. We may have by all odds the 
most interesting meeting that ever 
was held on this continent. 


Early Spring Indicated.— B. T. 
Baldwin, Marion,© Ind., on March 8, 





1887, writes : 


I began the winter with 94 colonies 
packed in chaff on the summer stands; 
all are alive yet and in good condition, 
except 2 or 3 that are queenless. The 
maples have commenced to bloom, 
and the bees gathered their first pol- 
len from that source to-day, which is 
10 days earlier than last season, 42 
days earlier than in 1885, and 14 days 
earlier than in 1884. Hence we will 
have an early spring if it holds out. 
Do not the best honey years follow 
late, backward springs, and poor years 
and failures follow early springs ? 
Can ‘‘ P.Benson,”’ of Marengo, Il. ,tell ? 





Prospects Favorable in Alabama.— 
B. B. Toney, Holly Tree,é Ala., on 
March 7; 1887, writes: 


I made next to nothing out of my 
bees last year; I had 70. colonies in 
the spring, and obtained 25 gallons of 
honey, all told. Teaeteen to 111 
colonies, and were without honey the 
last of August. I was preparing to 
feed the 25 gallons of honey to the 
bees, when I noticed that they were 
bringing in honey, and in 4 weeks 
they had from 20 to 450 pounds of 
honey each, which was of good 
quality. Till to-day I have lost but 3 
colonies, leaving at present 108. The 

ach-trees are now in bloom, and 

8 are now doing well. Everythin 
is now favorable for a good crop o 
honey; last year it was too wet and 


cool for its secretion. My average 
per colony was 4 pounds! ow have 
not I made a better report than did 


Dr. Miller,on page 44 of the BrE 
JOURNAL for 1886? I would rather 
have had a better one to make, but I 
am glad that it is no worse. 


Bees Quiet in the Cellar.—D. E. 
Hopkins, Indian Ford,? Wis., on 
March 8, 1887, writes: 


I put 69 colonies into the cellar on 
Nov. 25, 1886, and they are all right. 
They have been very quiet all winter; 
the temperature has not varied over 
4°, Thecellar has a ground bottom, 
and is perfectly dark. I ventilate it 
with a 4-inch pipe connected with the 
heating stove above. Also a 4-inch 
pipe extends through one of the cellar 
windows, to let in cold air if needed ; 
it has a damper that can be close 
when it is too cold. The bee-room is 
9x18 feet, and 10 feet high. I use 
Langstroth hives, and tier them up 4 
high, after removing the caps, and 
leave the full entrance open. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honéy and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
Good 1-lb. sections, 10@12e.; choice, 1254@ 130. Not 
much cali for extracted, and Mi little for comb. 

BERSWAX,—25c. ‘R.A. BURNETT, 
Feb. 21. 161 South Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-Ib. seo- 
tions, 10@12c.; in 2-lbs., 9@10c.; off grades, 1 to 2 
cts. per Ib. less. Buckwheat, in 1-lb. sections, 

* Extracted, California. 
5 ; buckwheat, 4@4%c, Supply of comb boney 
is are and demand for all kinds is improving. 
SW AX.—21@23¢. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS. 
Jan. 21. 34 Hudson Bt. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white comb, 10@lic. Supply 
leone and sales are slow. 
E3sWw 


~—23¢. 
Mar. 11. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y.—Extracted is firm at 4@4¥<c., and comb- 
at 8@12c. per Ib. 
BEESW AX.—19@2Ic. 
Feb.9. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


BUSTON, 

HONE Y.—1-lb. packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@12¢c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Demand for 1-lb. sections lively. 

BEES W AX.—24 cts. per Ib. 

Feb.11. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 4@7c. per Ib. 
Nice comb brings 12@15c. per ib. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per |b. for 
good to choice yellow. 
Jan. 22, C.F.MUTH & 8ON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y.—Choice white,1-lb. sections,seils ati2 
@13c.; second quality white, 10@11c.: white 2-Ibs., 
10@!1c. Buckwheat, 8@9c. Extracted, 5@6c.— 
Market dull. 

BEESW —25e. 

Mar. 9. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONE Y.—We quote choice 1-Ib. sections at 11@ 
12¢c.; 2-ibs., 10@1ic. No call for dark. White ex- 
tra , in barre!s and kegs,6@64<c. ; in smal! pack- 
ages, 7@8c.; dark, in barreis and kegs, 3@5c. De- 
mand fair andsupply ample. 

BEESW AX.—: 


Mar. 5. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote : Comb, extra white, 12@18 
cts.; umber to white, 84@11. Extracted, white, 
444@4c.; amber and candied, 354@4c. Trade is 


quiet. 
Jan. 10. O. B. SMITH & CO., 453 Front 8t. 


KANBAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote white clover i-pounds at 
12¢.; dark 1-Ibs., 8@10c.; white clover 2-Ibs., 10@11 
cts,: dark 2-lbs,,.7@9c. Extracted, white clover, 
6c.; durk, 4 5c.; white sage, 5@5}¢c.; amber,4}4@5. 

BEESW AX.—20G@23c. 

Jan. 1 3. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


8T, LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
844@4\4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No, 1 
—. 44 advance on above prices. Ext 
n barrels. 444@5c.; in cans,5@6c. Market duil. 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 2!Ic. for prime. 
Feb. 3. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 
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Continuous Advertising brings much 
larger returns, in proportion to the outlay, 
than periodic or spasmodic advertising. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bez JOURNAL, al! can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 
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i AMERICAN “A, 


Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN &SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Vear, 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
— = 


Special Dotices. 














To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 


writing to this office. We have several letters | 


(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Preserve your Papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





_——_—. 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Bee JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


- —_- 





One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1887, 
will richly repay every apiarist in America, 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... . 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 
Rays of Light 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Cook’s Manual 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth).. .: 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Boo 4 
Guide and Hand-Book E 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’’.. 1 / 
A Year Among the Bees 
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One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in orderto take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 


+ a 


E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, iuserts advertise- 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more prompftness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





More Premiums.—Mr. L. J. Diehl, of 
Butler, Ind., offers a colony of Italian bees 
as a present to the person sending to this 
office the largest club of subscribers for 
1887. The subscriptions may be sent in at 
any time before the first of May at our regu- 
lar club rates, and additions made as de 
sired, but it must be stated that you are 
working for that premium, so that we can 
keep account of the subscriptions. 





Wuecea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
udd 1 cent each for postage 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Ber 
JOURNAL. It is now so cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder forthe Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





—=:= 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Extracted Honey For Sale 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HON in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


10 COLONIES Sia rtt ian! 





for Sale Cheap. H. J. SMITH, 
11D4t Burlington, Wis, 





ANTED to Exchange.—Bees an 
Queens fora Gold Watch, or some. 
thing else of value.— OTTO KLEINOW, 
(oppashe Ft.Wayne Gate), Detroit, Mich, 
t 





COLONIES of BEES for Sale, in 8. 
—‘’ frame Langstroth hives, wired combs, 
strong in Bees und every way desirah|e—at 
$6.00 per colony. F. D. NAGLE, 
11A4t SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS 


READY for spring delivery at 60 cts. to $1.00 
r pound, according to time. Choice Queens 
and Brood ONE in proportion. Also A’ JUS. 
TABLE HONEY. S39 and other Supplies, 

Circular free. (@) FOSTER, 
Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


11Atf 
P rt W t in the Bee- Business; 
a ner an e Apiary of 125 Colonies, 
mostly Italians ; 5 tons surplus honey (nine- 
tenths of it comb) last season from 94 colo- 
nies ; or will sell the entire business. Bees 
are all in fine condition ; 11 years’ experience 
in the business. G. C. SODEN, Agt., 
CANANDAIGUA N.Y, 


HOW 10 WINTER BEES, 


E IN Essays by eleven prominent bee 
eepers, 


sent to all who apply. 
Address, HE ALLEY, 
11Atf Wenham, Mass. 


A NEW HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


THE SIM. 'T and cheapest in the market. 
No special constructed can or vessel required. 
Any common molasses or whisky barrel or other 
suitable vessel at hand will do. It extracts as 
clean and fast as any other two-frame extractor. 
It is suitable for Americar. or Langstroth frames 
up to 13x20. It weighs oaly 8 lbs. ready for ship 
ment. Price in the flat, $2.5); set up, $2.75. State 
right to make, use and sell, #1 4. ate of patent 
Feb. 9, 1886. Send for circulars to the inventor 
and manufactor. ao Gh MELCHER. 

1 A6t O’QUINN, Fayette Co., TEXAS. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL,.M. D. 


A TREATISE ziving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, 
table giving all the principa! drugs used for 
horse. with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of 
cipes, and much valuable information. 


Price @5 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EXTRA NICE 


QECFIONS and Foundation at reduced 
WO prices. Send for samp'es. 

Also a full line of SUPPLIES at very lo¥ 
rates. Price-list free. 

te” Cash for Beeswax. ats 

A. F. STAUFFER & 00. 
3Dtf STERLING, ILI. 
ee 























Bas for SALE CHEAP.—50 Colonies 
of Black and Hybrid Bees. strong. ~ 
in 10-frame Langstroth hives. For eae 
$4.50 per Colony. Hi. L. PANGBOR, 
11A3t Maquoketa, low? 
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EDDON'S CATALOGUE 


For 1887, (40 pages,) 


NOW READY. 





The New Hive. 


Ihave many more testimonials like the follow- 
ing, from Leading Bee-Keepers of this country. 
See 1887 Catalogue, to know what Prof. Cook, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, F. P. Stiles, T. L. VonDorn, F. Boom- 
hower, and Doctors Tinker, Mason, Miller and 
others think, after wany of them have thoroughly 
tested the New Hive: 

Your hive is novel, and I propose to try it. 

tC. J. COOK, (Bro. to Prof. Cook.) 
Owosso, Mich., Feb. 11, 1486, 


’ 





Please send me descriptive circular of your new 
hive ; the thing seems a novelty to me,and I am 
anxious to understand it. W.8.CASSON. 

Cynthiana, Ky., Jan. 22, 1886. 





Ihave been reading your book and I regard it as 
8 most valuable acquisition to our bee literature. 
Your new hive is a wide departure from the old 
order of things, and 1 can see mach to commend 
it, in the hands of a master. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., July 2, 1886. 


Inote with pleasure your improved reversible 
and interchangeable hive. I consider it THE hive, 
thowh my experience in the bee-business has 
been limited, yet I see in this hive agreat revolu- 
tion in handling bees, making it a pleasure t) han- 
die them. 8. J. JACKSON, 
Southern Agt. of the Southern Despatch fast ft. line. 

Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 9, 1886. 


Ihave in use 20 hives embracing your late in- 
ventions, and to say that I like them would be 
stating it mildiy. Your principles, 1 think, have 
cometo stay. I find there exists considerable 
Prejudice against your new hive, it being so much 
different from the hives in general use here, and I 
predict that because it is su different, requiring a 
Hystem of management p.culiar to itself, it will 
hot meet with such general approbation as it de- 
serves. D.8.H 

South Cabot, Vt., Oct. 4, 1886. 





When | first saw your new hive, in your home 
wlary,a year and a half ago, its construction and 
fystem of management being so different from 
any other hive, I wus nut favorably impressed with 

; but in canvassing the subjectin my own mind 
ifterward, | thought of the excellent resulta that 

duttended the use of your other inventions, 

id it «ceurred to me that ssibiy this might 
iford me equa! satisfaction. he more I studied 
the hive, the plainer its advantages appeared to 
he. and | determined to give it a comprehensive 
Vial. Alter the past season’s use of nearly 100 of 
am tam prepared to endorse more than you 
= for it. In my judgment, it will revolution- 

our business, and he who would produce honey 

Na protit, will not be slow to adopt this hive as 
fon as he rea izes how much it lessens the cost of 
pedaction. While my own financial interests 
— be enhenced, were its sale restricted, | am 
— enough to desire to keep my brother 
i ®epers from enjoying so good a thing. Wish- 
zou the ample success that your labors in the 
ee ' bee-culture justly merit, I um cordially 

raternally yours, DWIGHT FURNESS. 

Urnessville, Ind., Oct. 10, 1886. 





No Circulars sent out, unless asked 
Pot. Send address (plainly written) to 


James Heddon, 


You 













many), 


ID6t 12A6t 


Will Not Find "<a 


erable with years, 


and greater travellers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds 
and ends 


of various crops; seed raised from unsalable 


onions, headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse 
beets." (J am always happy to show my seed stock.) But 


you want Northern seed, honestly raised, home 
grown (not more than two other catalogues conta*n as 
seed warranted (see the cover), valuable novelties, some 


of which are to be found in no other, send for my vegetable and 
_flower-seed wre § for 1887, FREE to all. 

ties of Beans, 43 

Corn, etc., etc., besides 


It contains 60 varie- 
Pears, 41 of Cabbages, 53 of Melons, 44 of 
e and choice variety of flower seed. 


1 
JAMES . H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES. 


is the title of a very vaiuable book that gives a 
amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
parente to Everybody, concerning their daily 
bits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleepina 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 





What to Ea Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid them 
Perils of Summer, Clething—what to Wear, 
How to Breathe, How much to Wear 
Overheating Houses, Contagious 
Ventilation, How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise. 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilbiains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhosa, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dys che, Felons. 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives. 
Hoarseness,itching, Intilamed Breasts, iz Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism. 

Snoring, Stamm yes, Sore Mouth, Sore 


Price only 35 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


BeeKeepers 


WHoLe SALESSRR 
ic TOLEDO 


ET. Orie. 


All orders filled the day they are_received, 
except for bees and queens. 1D6t 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


UNHAM Brood Foundation, 40c per |b; 
Extra-Thin Vandervort Foundation, 45c. 
perlb. WAX made into foundation for 10 
and 20c. perlb. Ten percent. discount on 
all orders received before the 15th of April. 
Samples free. F, W. HOLMES, 

9Dtt Coopersville, Mich. 

















Al Loe 











jt pee yt ES of any size, prepared 
to nail, 90 cts. per 100; $4.00 per 500. 
Send for description, to OC. W. DAYTON, 
BRADFORD, IOWA. 9Drt 


A SAMPLE COPY 


Of the AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
will be sent free to all who apply. 


Address, HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
10Atf 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
a feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Sampies free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 















DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


200 COLONIES 


Choice ITALIAN and ALBINO BEES 


FOR SALE AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Also a full line of 


Bee Keepers’ Supplies 


OMB FOUNDATION from Choice, 

Select, Yellow BEESWAX a yore 

at very low rates, both wholesale and retail. 

Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual 
Catalogue before purchasing. 


Address, WILLIAM W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Mass. 
5Dtf Mention this paper when writing. 





BEES zs Guide, Memoranda & 

Cutuiogue for 1887 Free. Reduced 

Freea—Ves. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 
5 





50 Varieties of Kvergreens ana Forest Trees and 
M®S Tree —— : by - _ be wate sold. Special 
prices on large trees e carioud. 

ip OU. PINN 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BSSK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
The following is only 4 part of the Contents: 

Colored Maps of all the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 

Diagrams showing area, population, products. 
Government, State, School and Indian Lands of 
the several! States. 

Histeries of each of the States from 
Earliest Times. 

Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of en 
who mer acquire them, and the different iaws,: 
applicable to the different sections. 

Postal Pension and Patent Laws ef the 

United States. 

Coats-of-Arms ef the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 

Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 

kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables. 

Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million Usefyl Facts. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, for one 


its free. 
KY, Evergreen, Wis. 





the 


ear, 


and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


HILE attending the North American 

Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Indianap- 
olis, we learned there was a rumor afloat 
that the Patent on the ONE-PIECE SECTION 
had been set aside—circulated by unprin- 
cipled parties, to mislead bee-keepers. We 
would say in regard to this, that such is not 
the case. It is now before the U. 8, Supreme 
Court, at Washington, and will probably be 
decided before a great while, when we will 
notify all through the Bee Journal. Until 
then pay no attention to rumors. 

Before ordering write us for prices. We 
will furnish you Sections as cheap as the 
cheapest. Let us hear from you before you 
order. Address, 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


1Atf Watertown, Wis., Nov. 1, 1886. 








Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


BEES and HONEY, 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “fully up with the times ” in all the im- 


rovements and inventions in this rapidly |. 


eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with GS cxything that can aid in the 
successful management of the manag Ses, 
and at the same time produce the mos 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, *“ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars. apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers 


Electrotypes of Engravings. 


WE can furnish Electrotypes of Engrav- 
ings used in tbe Bex JOURNAL or in our 
Catalogue, at 25 cents persquareinch. If 
to be sent by mail, add 10 percent. for pos- 
tage. No single Electrotype sold for less 
than 25 cents. Measure from outside points 
shown, on both the length and width of the 
printed impression. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Keduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column 


€ 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
of all kinds kept in stock, 
at low rates. 
THE QUINBY SMOKER 
a specialty. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List 
W. E. CLARK, 
Successor to L. C. Root, 
Oriskany, Oneida Co,, N. Y. 
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HOW 10 RAISE COMB HONEY, 


Price 5 cents. You need this pamphlet, and my 
free bee and supply circular. 7Att. 


OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 23c. per |b., delivered here.Zor yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
hould always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Adverti ent in ther column. 
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Chapman Honey-Plant Seed 


(Echinops spherocephalus, ) 

We can supply this seed POST-PAID 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50: 4 
ounces, $2 ; % pound, $3; 1 pound, $5. One 
+ pana of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
f properly thinned out and re-set. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


for my New Book—“A 
Send 715 Cents Year cane the Bees;”’ 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGQ, ILLS. 


ONT GET LEFT !—Nothing extends 
reputation equal to the brilliant Chromo 
Bee-Card. See page 77, or address, 
J. H. MARTIN, HARTFORD, N. Y. 
6W(3tm)40t 
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ARMSTRONG’s 


The cheapest, simplest and most practical 
Hive ever offered to the public. 

H. D. Cutting. of Clinton, Mich., says :— 
* Let me congratulate you on having sucha 
good hive ; your ‘ reversible’ section-case js 
perfection itself.” 


Sample Hive, complete and painted, $2.50, 


Send your name and post-office address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive 
our 32-page Illustrated Catalogue, free. 


Address, E. S. ARMSTRONG, 
9Atf JERSEY VILLE, ILLS. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plan 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, has for 8 years made the 
uction of Honey his Exclusive 

Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 





Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new wort 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


100 COLONIES of Italian BEES for 
Sale. DANIEL WHITMER. 
9A9L South Bend, Ind. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, ani 
contains the best practical information: for tht 
time being, showing what to do, and when ss 
how to do it. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 

The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAS 
Bre JOURNAL, one year, for $3.00. 


100 COLONIES of BEES 


For sale cheap. Reason, too mally. 
H. NEUHAUS, 

TA8t. Burlington, Racine Cv., Wis 
ae 


CLOVER SEEDS. 


We are now selling Alsikke Clover Seed #*™ 
following prices: $8.00 per bushel, $2.25 per peck 
and 25 cents per pound. Also, Melilot or Sweé 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel, $1.75 per 
and 20 cents per pound, by express or freight 

All orders promptly filled upon arrival. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
9283 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, Lb 

















